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THE BOW IN THE CLOUD. 


“ And above the firmament that was over their heads was the likeness of a throne, 
as the appearance of a sapphire stone : and upon the likeness of the throne was the 
likeness as the appearance of a man above upon it. And I saw as the color of amber, 
as the appearance of fire round about within it, from the appearance of his loins even 
upward and from the appearance of his loins even downward, I saw as it were the ap- 
pearance of fire; and it had brightness round about. As the appearance of the bow 
that is in the cloud in the day of rain, so was the appearance of the brightness round 
about. This was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord. And when 
I saw it I fell down upon my face.” —Ezextzt i, 26-29. 


Tere is but one scene in nature that approximates this sub- 
lime vision of the throne of God; and he who once has looked 
upon that scene will ever after feel the inspiration of these sym- 
bols of the prophet. 

I stood at midnight upon the brink of Niagara. No human 
form was nigh ; no voice or step of man was heard. There roll- 
ed the everlasting flood, thundering into the abyss that seemed to 
swallow it, yet left it undiminished in volume or in power, 
Dread symbol of eternity, without beginning, without end, roll- 
ing evermore upon its unseen axis, like that living wheel of emer- 
ald flashing with eyes, with wheel revolving within wheel, “* whose 
rings were so high that they were dreadful.” There resounded 
evermore the thunder of that power that shakes both earth and 
heaven—a power that sweeps to instant destruction all that comes 
within its grasp. There yawned that dread abyss upon whose 
slippery brink trembled one poor mortal with the thought of ut- 
ter impotence in this close proximity of death. Above all 
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stretched the firmament with its “terrible crystal,” and upon its 
pavement of stars seemed to rest the sapphire throne. From the 
abyss there rose up a column towering to the sky, like the smoke 
of a furnace, the spray of that great agony of. waters vainly 
seeking to regain the level they had lost. The voice of many 
waters, the voice of mighty thunderings, rolled the eternal an- 
them up to the throne of God. And yet I could not feel that 
such a God as nature here set forth was mine. I feel the awe of 
His power who sitteth above the floods ; but should I step foot 
upon those floods they would sweep me to destruction. I seem 
to catch a glimmering of his eternity in this majestic plunge of 
unabated waters; but I am as a single drop of that flood, and 
lunging over, would vainly strive to regain the level I had lost. 
look at the edge of the cataract—within a hand’s breadth—and 
it is terrible. I look over into the abyss, and it is terrible. I 
hearken to the thunder of the fall, and it isterrible. I look up- 
ward to the crystal firmament, and that, too, is terrible. This 
God whom nature here offers me is the great and terrible God. 
This noise of great waters is the voice of the Aumicuty, and I 
hear in it no tone of love, no accent of mercy. That sapphire 
throne is the throne of Infinite Majesty; and I am but a poor, 
weak mortal, and cannot so much as look upon it. There is no 
way for me to rise above this chasm, above these floods, above 
these thunderings, to dwell with such a God. “Oh, give me 
Christ !” I cried—alone, aloud, upon the ear of midnight, above 
the roar of waters, the soul, awe-struck and terrified with a mate- 
rial Deity, or an almighty and eternal fate, cried, “Give me 
Christ, the God-man, the Creator stooping to the creature ; pow- 
er and majesty arrayed in love!” And suddenly upon that 
huge frightful column that seemed the smoke of the damned, 
by the rays of the full moon that then slanted athwart the flood 
and adown the abyss, there sprang from the depths of that abyss 
up even to the terrible crystal above my head, a luminous arch, 
as the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of 
rain. The prophet’s vision burst upon me. In the brightness of 
that bow I saw the symbol of Christ, even as the Revelator of 
Patmos, when uplifted by the Spirit to the door that was opened 
into heaven, “ beheld a throne set in heaven, and one that sat 
upon it, and he that sat was to look upon like a jasper and a sar- 
dine stone ; and there was a rainbow round about the throne in 
sight like to an emerald.” 
ot as a mere ornament to the picture, filling up the back 
und with its radiant glories, is this overarching bow intro- 
uced alike by those prophets of both dispensations who were 
wr with the nearest insight into heaven ;—this bow is the 
symbol! of mercy, and in heaven it is associated with the likeness 
of the Son of man upon the throne. It is the symbol of Christ’s 
administration of grace over the world. 
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Sweet majesty and awful love 
Sit smiling on his brow: 

And all the glorious ranks above 
At humble distance bow. 

Archangels sound his lofty praise 
Through every heavenly street, 

And lay their highest honors down 
Submissive at his feet. 

This is the Man, th’ exalted Man, 
Whom we, unseen, adore. 


The crowning glory of heaven is, RepEEMING MERCY UPON THE 
THRONE. The bow the symbol of mercy; the man the symbol of 
redemption ; the throne the symbol of divine majesty and sove- 
reignty vested in Him who rules the world with truth and grace. 

Rightly to appreciate this conception of the power that is 
above us, let us compare it with the Transcendental or Pantheis- 
tic notion of God as an idea or an essence diffused through the uni- 
verse, with the Materialistic notion of God as an eternal force or 
fate in nature, and with the Monotheistic notion of God as isola- 
ted both in personality and in sovereignty; and then analyze the 
elements of this picture of Redeeming Mercy on the throne :— 
“* The likeness as the appearance of a man above upon the throne, 
and round about a brightness as the appearance of the bow that 
is in the cloud in the day of rain.” 


I. The conception of the Deity formed by some is the idea of 
the Absolute, revealed in consciousness, and making itself objec- 
tive through the material universe,—or an invisible impersonal 
essence diffused through matter everywhere in space. This notion 
in one form is styled transcendental, in that it professes to have 
reached the @ priori grounds of all knowledge, thereby trans- 
cending the ordinary processes of thought, and even establishing 
in consciousness the identity of the objective and the subjective ; 
—a sounding phrase that seemeth lofty, grand, transcendent, by 
so much as it is obscure and vague ;—just as sea-fogs on the most 
barren coast will shape themselves into distant mountains, cas- 
tles, palaces and cities. God exists in the Intellectual Intuition 
of the human reason, so that “ none can feel God, who shares not 
in the Godhead ;” yet this ideal, like the eternal ideas of Plato, 
* is bodied forth in the actual as the Moral Order of the world. 
“God exists in consciousness ; subject and object are one ;” and 
the human mind, as said Fichte, can “create God” by bringing 
him objectively into consciousness! The other form of this gen- 
eral conception is the pantheistic ; which makes God a subtle 
essence diffused throu ft nature and animating the universe as 
the soul animates the Tet. This places God literally in every 
thing and makes every thing a part of God. By this deny God 
is incarnate in a tree as really as in a man; he is incarnate in 
Christ only in a higher form of manifestation than ina mineral, a 
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or an animal. In the one form of conception the rolling 
ood of Niagara is the eternal thought bodying itself forth in 
that majestic symbol; in the other it is not a mere symbol of the 
Deity, but a form in which the Deity is clothed; the motion of 
that ceaseless tide being the life and power of the indwelling 
essence of the Divinity. Both forms of this conception—the 
transcendental and the pantheistic—deprive God of personality. 
Their God in nature is not a personal being making manifest his 
existence and his attributes through the worlds that he has made 
and that he governs by his will; it is a thought, a principle, an 
essence, a law, dwelling in and animating the physical universe 
as the soul is in the body. But how can the soul of man, con- 
scious of its own distinction from the body—for if consciousness 
teaches us anything, it teaches us that the soul is a distinct sub- 
stance from the body in and through which it acts—how can the soul 
thus conscious of its own distinct spirituality and its personal iden- 
tity, have any affinity with this eternal abstraction called Deity, or 
with this impersonal essence diffused in nature? How can the 
soul have toward such a God a feeling of responsibility, of affection, 
of confidence, of gratitude, of fellowship? This eternal thought, 
rolling from unseen depths in the past into the abyss of the 
future ; this awful chasm that seems to swallow up everything and 
to give back nothing; this stupendous wheel revolving ever-more 
upon its unseen axis; this animated nature whose voice is the 
voice of many waters as they go leaping, spouting, foaming, 
flashing into the depths, and send back their everlasting thunders ; 
what is all this to a soul whose affections reach after a Being 
greater than itself to lean upon, to trust, to love? What to me 
is that animated machine men call the universe? What to me is 
the soul they say is seated in it as a principle of life? What is 
it to me that I am a part of this machine, and feel in my own mo- 
tions the stirring of this universal life? Instead of bringing me 
nigh to God, this destroys my personal identity as it takes away 
his personality, and makes me but one of myriads of spin- 
dles turned by the same stupendous wheel over which the eternal 
thought rolls on its flood forever andforever. I whirl as a spindle 
spinning my brief and brittle thread, but come no nearer to the 
wheel, and know nothing of it but its propelling power. —— 
beside this mighty flood they tell me is or represénts the Deity. 

see him not, I feel him not as mine ; I cannot approach to Him: I 
can admire the emerald and sapphire hues that flash from this dread 
wheel of eternity, but I cannot grasp one glittering gem and call 
it mine; I lcok with awe upon the power that neither ages can 
exhaust nor rocks resist, but that power cares not forme. If I 
go one step nearer, it destroys me as an atom. I stand now in 
safety to look upon the flood ; but once and again has it under- 
mined this very rock, and it is undermining still. I have no 
pledge of safety ; I quake with the thunderings from beneath; I 
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cannot mount to the heavens above; I cannot step upon that 
rolling pave of emerald; I stand here drenched and chilled 
with its spray; I may not advance; I dare not trust; I cannot 
love. Oh what to me is this animated universe, this transcen- 
dental pantheistic deity! 


II. Others there are whose conception of the Deity is that of a 
material force or an eternal fate. As in the other view the ele- 
ment of thought and of self-diffusing essence is predominant, so 
here the element of law or will;—in the one form, materialism ; 
in the other, fatalism ; both equally remote from the conception 
of a enya being to admire, trust, and love. Yes, here is law, 
whether in material mechanism or in unchanging fate. Here is 
will fixed, absolute, energizing, invincible. But this is not a God 
in whom my soul can trust. 1f power be the one attribute of the 
Deity, then here is God as he is nowhere else in nature. What 
measure shall we find for this in anything that man controls ¢ 
The steam-engine is man’s mightiest achievement; the moving 
train his most expressive minister of power. Terrible, indeed, is 
that swift rushing force, with blaze and smoke and scream and 
roar, threatening with instant death whatever living thing may 
cross its path. And yet some fragment of rock or tree, some 
switch awry, or plank or rail upturned, some animal or vehicle 
upon the track, shall hurl to fragments this thundering, scream- 
ing messenger of death. A child may block its path and throw 
it into a heap of ruin. Or, if no accident befal it, how soon is 
its power spent when fuel and water are exhausted! But here is 
a power that no device of man and no catastrophe of nature can 
obstruct. Rocks cannot block its way nor trees deflect its current. 
These are but the sport of its waves. Steam is impotent against 
it. The vessel caught within its grasp, though it struggle, and 
hy and drag, and hug the rocks, must go over into the abyss. 

his power, too, is never spent.. You watch it till your eyes are 
weary, but it pauses not; you lie down to rest, but it moves on; 
you wake by night to hear its thunderings ; you go forth at morn- 
ing, and still it is there. Power, vast, measureless, irresistible, 
endless. It realizes to the mind the dread omnipotence of law; 
and the energy of a will that never falters and never tires. But 
such is not the conception of the Deity that brings support and 
comfort to the soul. If I conform to this law or keep without its 
range, if I bow to this will or put myself within the line of its 
behests, it will not harm me. But this mere negative feeling of 
immunity from danger will not satisfy the cravings of the soul. 
I am weak; will this law come to me to make me strong? I am 
sinful ; will this law, this fate, this energy which in rature is ir- 
resistible, come to me and make me pure? I am mortal 
—I must die; will this law, this fate, this all-controlling power, 
come to raise me to life and immortality? I cannot worship na- 
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ked sig It awakens awe and fear, but apart from intelligence 
and love it cannot inspire confidence or kindle affection. The 
flood, the cataract, the abyss, the thunder, the terrible arch of 
crystal, the power that has here put forth its arm for ages without 
weariness and without rest, all this has in ita sublimity that sub- 
dues my soul to awe ; but none of these attract my soul to love ; 
none of these meet the aspirations of a nature all swelling with 
affections and hopes, and reaching for some higher Being in whom 
it may trust. This material force, this eternal fate, is not the God 
my being craves. 


III. Yet another conception of the Deity is that of strict 
Monotheism, which makes God an absolute unit, isolated both 
in his personality and in his sovereignty. A great superiority of 
this view above those now considered is that it invests God with 
personality. It regards him neither as an abstraction of thought, 
a diffused essence, a physical law, a mechanical will; but as a 
Being having both will and affections, and with whom power and 
omnipresence are attributes under his own control. In the con- 
ception of such a being the mind at once perceives an object 
equal to its utmost capacities of thought, and adapted to its 
every desire and want as an intellectual creature. But can its 
moral necessities be equally satisfied in such a God ? 

First of all, how can it approach him? Mere thought, con- 
ception, is not communion—the felt intercourse of mind with 
mind. What can I do more than to admire and adore such a 
God,—as I look upon the mountain of eternal ice gleaming in 
awful purity, which I can never approach unto? Can I drink of 
no stream of blessedness from his bosom? Can I gather no 
riches from his side? Can I Jove also, and feel that my love is 
reciprocated? Does this Being of infinite power and majesty 
care for me any more than I care for the worm at my feet? 

They who advocate this view of God, tell me of his benignity 
and his paternity. But what evidence of this have I in Nature? 
I see in many things that God is good. I receive unnumbered 
mercies at his hand. But withal how much there is of evil and 
of suffering. God has clothed these banks with verdure, and has 
scattered the beauty of flowers along the brink of the cataract. 
But still the cataract is there as a perpetual destroyer of this life 
and beauty ; wearing down the banks, swallowing up the trees 
and flowers ; crushing all bright and beautiful things with its 
terrible power. And as with these lesser forms of life, so with 
the race of man. “Thou carriest them away as with a flood.” 
Even as the myriad drops from passing clouds and hidden springs, 
here gathered in one mighty stream, plunge into this remorseless 
chasm and roll outward to the sea, so through all the ages gone, 
the myriad units of human life gathered into the stream of time, 
have plunged into the abyss of death and rolled onward to eter- 
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nity. The drops of water in the grand cycle of Nature’s laws, 
re-ascend to the clouds, and come back to their old fountains; 
but is there any re-ascent for man, any new cycle of existence 
beyond the abyss? I know that God is good; but he is great 
and powerful, and is he always good, as does he care for me? 
Am I any more to him than a drop in the ever-rolling flood? How 
can I reach to him? How call Him my father and my God ? 
Moreover, I am guilty. I know this in the measure that I 
know myself. My thoughts accuse each other. Conscience re- 
— memory unrolls her painful scroll ; reason condemns. Is 
e then gracious and forgiving? Where shall I learn this? How 
shall I know it? Not in the flood, the abyss, the thunder, the 
pillar of smoke, the drear and silent heaven. Alas this dread unit 
of Deity, so remote from my feeble nature, so isolated in his per- 
sonality and his sovereignty, is not the God to whom I, as a sin- 
ner, dare to come. I see his awful majesty where he sitteth 
above the flood; the splendor of that emerald throne, and the 
sapphire pavement on which he treads; I hear the voice of many 
waters and the voice of many thunderings, saying, “ Alleluia : 
for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ; fear God, and give glory 
to him, and worship him that made heaven, and earth, and the 
sea, and the fountains of waters;” every emotion of wonder, of 
reverence, of awe, of fear, of sublimity, is stirred with such a 


conception of the Deity; but my spirit craves that perfect love 
which casteth out fear. 


Till God in human flesh I see 
My thoughts no comfort find. 


IV. For such a view of God I must turn away from nature to Re- 
velation. And now with this heavenly glass I look again upward 
to the throne. The flood still rolls; the cataract is there, and the 
abyss with its mighty thunderings, and the terrible crystal, and 
the living wheel, and the sounding of the host like many waters ; 
but above the throne I see the likeness as the appearance of a 
man. Ah! this revives my timid, sinking heart! Above all 
this majesty, else so dread and insupportable, I behold glorified 
humanity upon the throne. The majesty of heaven and earth is 
not a solitary unit. My nature is represented there. My — 
pathies are met, my wants are known, my fears are cancelled, 
my affections are inspired, my joys revived, my hopes filled with 
immortality. Yet not the vision of a man alone brings me relief 
from the fear of power, of law, of will, of sovereign unity. For 
were he only a greater man than I, then would I have so much 
the greater fear. Were he czar, emperor, or sultan, I should be 
utterly consumed with terrors at the sight of him upon the throne. 
An Alexander or Napoleon, clothed with infinite power, were an 
object too terrible to contemplate. Nay, it is because he who 
sits upon the throne is swch a man; the son of man; the man, 
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Ohrist Jesus; the same upon whose loving bosom John leaned at 
the supper, and whom he afterwards beheld upon the throne; 
the appearance of a man; the reality of a man; a partaker of 
my nature in all just sympathies ms | affections, yet without sin ; 
the God incarnate in the man; the Word made flesh; wisdom, 
and power, and love, united in him who bare our griefs and car- 
ried our sorrows; the Redeemer! clothed with our nature, yet 
sharing now the glory he had with the Father before the world 
was. 

And round about him is the symbol of his gracious adminis- 
tration. The bow in the cloud, which by contrast is the most 
beautiful symbol in nature of the mercy of God, and which by 
covenant is made the pledge to the seed of Noah that there shall 
be no more destruction by the flood ; this appearance of the bow 
that is in the cloud in the day of rain, is the likeness of the glory 
of the Lord that shines in heaven. And there it rises from the 
depth of the abyss. The calm, clear shining of the moon por- 
trays its emerald arch ; and above the rolling of the flood, above 
the thunder of the waters, above the dense volume of wrath that 
rises from the angry chasm, from the lowest depths of the fall, 
from the agony and ruin it has wrought; from the foaming, 
surging billows of sin and death, up even to the terrible pm 
this arch of mercy, this covenant of grace, paves my exultant 
way to that sapphire vault where sits Redeeming Mercy, serene 
and resplendent, upon the throne of Infinite Majesty. “ Upon 
the likeness of the throne was the likeness as the neg of 
@ man above upon it; and an appearance of brightness was 
round about, as the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud 
on the day of rain.” 

Here then let us bow and worship. In heaven they worship 
that Man upon the throne—the Word made flesh—far above all 
principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named. As we daily remember him who died 
upon the cross, let us also worship him which was dead but is alive 
forevermore ; which was, and is, and is tocome. For from the 
cross that marks the abyss of our fall, the guilt and degradation 
of a ruined world, and around whose bleeding victim gathers 
the blackness of darkness from human wo assumed and from 
divine retribution symbolized in the sacrifice of the well-beloved 
Son; from that cross, before which the sky is veiled and nature 
draped in sackcloth, and from which heaven averts its face ; from 
that cross there springs up to the highest heaven and to the cen- 
tral throne, the bow of mercy pledged for our redemption. 
Nearest the cross nearest the throne. Nay, it is only by way of 
the cross that we may approach the throne. For here only is the 
awful purity of Jehovah, the splendor of his majesty and his jus- 
tice, attempered to our vision through the glory reflected in the 
bow upon the cloud. 
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What thanks do we owe for this revelation of God in Christ ! 
First, for the revelation itself; since never would nature have 
given to man such a conception of the Deity. Nature teaches 
us God: proves his vere L emonstrates his eternal power and 
= makes proof also of his benevolence. Nature paints 
or us the bow upon the cloud ; but revelation alone makes that 
bow the pledge of a covenant, the appointed symbol of mercy. 
Nature would never bring us to the rainbow overarching the 
throne. It is only by the glass of the prophet passing through 
the open door of heaven, that we gain this celestial vision. One 
word of the Bible revealing God in Christ, is worth more than 
all the voices of nature telling of his glory and his power. 

Let us give thanks too, for the incarnation of the Deity; the 
Word made flesh, Immanuel, God with us; but for this we! had 
known God only as a power, a law, a sovereign, a judge. Now 
we know him as a God of sympathy, of compassion, of mercy ; 
a God who has linked his being with ours, that he may link our 
eternity with his in fruits and blessedness. Take away the in- 
carnation and you make heaven dreadful to a fallen creature; 
you blot out the man upon the throne; the bow upon the cloud; 
and leave only the consuming fire. 

Above all let us give thanks for the redemption thus revealed. 
The bow is painted on the cloud. The mercy is set over against 
the judgment. Wisdom, power, holiness, justice, truth, every 
attribute of majesty is there—all terrible to look upon—but the 
bow is round about—redeeming mercy surrounds them all. Thus 
from the throne do we come back to the cross; and in Christ 
crucified, find our redemption from sin and our peace with God. 

The grand circle of redeeming love is thus made complete. 
Had Christ vanished from among men after he had made known 
his Gospel, without the lively symbol of atonement in the cross, how 
inadequate had been his mission, and how limited its fruits? Had 
his remained in the grave, how imperfect had been our view 
of his Tavis errand to our world. Had he returned to heaven 
on the morning of his resurrection, without the personal observa- 
tion of his disciples—the empty sepulchre alone witnessing for 
his departure—how vague had been our sense of his glorified 
humanity. But the incarnate Word ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the throne. We behold the God descending, the Man 
ascending, the incarnation and the exaltation completing the 
work of our redemption, and assuring to them that love him the 
glory of his presence and the triumph of his grace. 
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SERMON DCLXV. 


BY REV. GEO. F. WISWELL, 


PASTOR OF THE SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 





THE CREDULITY OF INFIDELITY. 


“ They know not, neither will they understand : they walk in darkness, all the founda- 
tions of the earth are out of course.”—Ps. lxxxii. 5. 


“ Professing themselves to be wise; they became fools.”—Romans i, 22. 


‘*T had rather,” says Lord Bacon, “ believe all the fables of the 
Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this univer- 
sal frame is without a mind.” This sentence, from the pen of the 
great en, is a very good practical commentary upon my 
text, as it also forms a very good introduction to the subject 
which I have announced for my discourse this evening. 

“ The Credulity of Infidelity.” Ihave no need to spend time 
about the entrance of my subject, but shall proceed at once within. 
My object is to show that infidelity is far more credulous than 
christianity—that the man who rejects revealed religion must be- 
lieve far more than the christian—the difficulties of infidelity are 
far more difficult, and the fables of infidelity are far more fabulous, 
than anything within the compass of christian doctrine. I know 
that this idea will be very likely to shock the opinions of many, 
perhaps some of my hearers, and for this reason it is usual | 
taken for granted, that he who swings clear of the christian cree 
at the same time frees himself from all the perplexities of reveal 
religion and all supposable difficulties that may arise in his new 
condition, that he is not only rid of all the vexed questions of 
religion, but of all that may beset his irreligious state. But, my 
hearers, I think you must agree with me that such is far from 
— true—I am quite sure that the man who hopes, by abjur- 
ing the christian faith, to go free from doubts and difficulties, will 
find that, so far is he from such coveted condition, he is only 
surrounded with darkness more impenetrable, and problems more 
insolvable—that the way he has chosen, leading far from the cross, 
4 last brings him into pitfalls and quagmires, and oblivious wil- 

rnesses. 


I. Let us look a little at the case of one who has taken the 
highest form of unbelief and rejected the divine existence. This 
man, I affirm, must stretch his credulity farther than if he were 
to admit the whole circle of divine doctrine and teachings. He, 
alike with the humblest believer, must account for the existence 
and control ot all the physical phenomena of the universe. He 
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must tell us how this world came to be just as it is, and how all 
the order and system, apparent in its construction and move- 
ments, were and are produced. Here we are in the midst of 
creations so stupendous as to mock all our attempts to compre- 
hend their magnitude. A material world, or rather material 
worlds, whose vastness tries our farthest stretch of imagination, 
and outreaches all our powers of thought and calculation. Not 
only do these displays of vastness and aig challenge us, but the 
nice and wise adjustment of parts, the amazing expenditure of 
mechanical skill and genius in the construction of this Pages vor 
machinery, the wonderful adaptation of means to ends, through 
all the gradations of animal and vegetable life, the harmony of 
all things existing, and the manifestations of design in — de- 
partment of nature. The atheist must tell us who placed the 
sun in the heavens and the moon to give light by night. He must 
inform us, if he can, who set the planets in their order, and sent 
them circling so noiselessly, and yet with such inconceivable vel- 
ocity, through the spacious realms of the heavens. Who hath 
set Seand> to the ocean’s flood and keeps the tides in tual 
ebb and flow? Whence came man? and the countless orders of 
animals? Who clothes the earth with verdure and sends the 
early and the latter rains? and who bedecks all nature with 
scenes of indescribable beauty and grace? Now I assume, what 
I presume no one will deny, that the atheist alike with the theist 
must account for all these things. 

Let us hear how he does it. Says Mirabaud, “The universe 
is an immense chain of causes and effects, which flow without 
ceasing the one from the other.” But where is the first link in 
this immense chain of causes and effects? And upon what does 
this link hang? It is plain that in a chain, every link is depen- 
dent upon the one above it. Now let us run up this chain of 
causes to an indefinite height and yet we must at length reach 
the last link, and it belongs to the atheist to tell us upon what 
that link hangs. Who does not see that this is reasoning absurdly ? 
How is it possible that a chain, the separate links of which are 
all dependent, can be independent as a whole? Surely the “ fool 
hath said in his heart—no God.” To suppose an uncaused 
series or chain of things, every separate one of which is caused 
and dependent, is an absurdity at which every unprejudiced 
mind revolts. And yet the credulity of atheism is equal to all 
this. How can any man know or be reasonably assured that this 
universe is without an intelligent and omnipotent Father? ‘The 
wonder turns on the process by which a man could grow to the 
immense intelligence that could compass this end. What ages and 
what lights are requisite for this attainment? This intelligence in- 
volves the very attributes of Divinity, while a God is denied. For 
unless this man is omnipresent, unless he is at this moment in 
every place in the universe, he cannot know but there may be in 
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some place the manifestations of a Deity by which even he would 
be overpowered. If he does not absolutely know every agent in 
the universe, the one that he does not know may be God. If he 
is not himself the chief agent in the universe and does not know 
what is so, that which is so may be God. If he is not in absolute 
possession of all the propositions that constitute universal truth, 
that one which he wants may be that there is a God. If he can- 
not with certainty assign the cause of all that he perceives to ex- 
ist, that cause may be God. If he does not know everything 
that has been done in the immeasurable ages that are past, some 
things may have been done by the very God he denies. Thus 
unless he knows all things, that is, precludes all other divine exis- 
tence by being Deity himself, he cannot know that the being 
whose existence he rejects does not exist.”* 

I have probably said enough upon this point to show you that 
infinite and inextricable difficulties hedge about the path of the 
atheist, and whoever takes his ground, must believe what the chris- 
tian will be compel!ed to reject ; thus all this fair creation, with its 
grand and solemn music and its matchless beauty, is without an in- 
telligent cause. This is credulity before which the christian’s faith 
wanes away into nothingness. True is it that it were far easier to 
receive without questionings or doubts, the wildest and most extra- 
vagant tales from fairy land, than tocredit the doctrines of atheism. 


II. He who rejects the revealed word of God is more credulous 
by far than they who receive it. It is not only possible but some- 
what common for men to avow their belief in the divine existence 
and yet deny revelation—and there have been some in the world 
who have even gone so far as to deny that it is possible for God 
to make any kind of a revelation of his will to men. But this 
number has been comparatively small, and they are really to be 
classed with atheists. For the very admission that there is such 
a being as God is proof enough to ordinary minds, unprejudiced, 
that he may give to men in some permanent form, a revelation 
of his will. speak not now of the manner of such Revelation, 
but simply of the fact. But there is‘ still another class of men 
who admit that revelation is possible, but deny that one has ever 
been made. They allege that with the power to communicate a 
knowledge of his will to men, and show them their true relations 
to their Maker ; he has hitherto uniformly refused, or neglected 
to use that power. Now if we look a little we shall see that they 
who thus refuse their belief in revelation, involve themselves in 
the necessity of believing greater absurdities than any and all 
they profess to reject. 

We claim that God not only could make but has made a revela- 
tion of his will, and that herean the Book we have it. And I affirm 
that next to the difficulty of explaining away the evidences of 





* Foster's Essays, page 35. 
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God himself, from the surface and the mysterious deeps ofthe uni- 
verse—next to this difficulty is that of accounting for the origin and 
preservation from age to age of this wonderful book, on the res pa 
tion that it is not divine and authoritative from heaven. And yet 
this is the difficulty of infidelity. He who rejects the divine ori- 
gin of this book is as much bound to account for its existence as 
am. It will not answer to ignore it altogether. It is here as 
really a standing fact, as it has been for centuries, as the sun that 
shines in mid-heaven, or the waters that belt the world. It is 
operative among men and it comes knocking at the door of infi- 
delity. And it will not do tosay, “ I will none of you; I had nothing 
to do in your origin, and feel no responsibility for your existence. 
This will never do. The Bible, true or false, will not be 
shuffled off in this unceremonious manner. It must he accounted 
for in some reasonable and satisfactory way, or the minds of men 
will not be at rest respecting it. The believer receives it as God’s 
word and rests there. The infidel says it is not God’s word. 
Will he tell us whence it is? He must believe that this immense 
volume, containing, as even he must acknowledge, such an amoun 
and variety of knowledge and wisdom, applicable to all human 
conditions in all time, is the result of chance or the most aston- 
ishing coincidence, fortuitously brought about. He must believe 
that numerous writers, flourishing at different periods of the 
world, and of different mental capacities and training, by a mere 
chance concurrence of circumstances, wrote with reference to one 
and the same great end—the revelation of man’s way of recovery 
through Jesus Christ from sin and death. He must believe that 
the preservation of the Scriptures unchanged from age to age, 
through so long a period, in the midst of circumstances the most 
unfavorable, has been a mere accident. He must believe that the 
literal fulfilment of prophecies uttered centuries of years before, 
was also the result of chance. He must believe that all the influ- 
ence which this book has exerted over the minds of men for 1800 
years, and the firm and tenacious hold that it still has upon the 
very heart-strings of humanity, all this is the result of unforeseen 
circumstances. This last would be the master-piece of credulity, 
for if the Bible be not the word of God, that it professes to be, it is 
surely the most consummate and awful falsehood that the world 
could ever imagine, it is either divine or it is the worst book in ex- 
istence. But is it possible that such a bundle of pretensions, such 
a mighty conglomeration of lies, could have been palmed off upon 
reasoning a intelligent beings? And much more is it suppos- 


able that instead of losing, it should strengthen its hold upon 
human conscience and belief with the lapse of centuries. All 
this infidelity must account for and make consonant with reason 
and the common sense of mankind. No other book has ever 
been written so adapted to man, in all the stages of his being and 
the history of his race. Other books, the products of the most 
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majestic intellects grow obsolete in whole or in part, and their 
P osophy and systems vanish away. The works of ancient phi- 
osophers, like Aristotle and Plato, are almost wholly superseded 
by productions of more modern date. - ” portions of the 
writings of Lord Bacon are now obsolete. But not so with this 
book. It lives on and seems to gather fresh meaning and power 
with the steady flow of ages and generations; and in its undis- 
turbed depths lie embosomed truths and principles that will 
doubtless tome their full realization in that eternal future that 
opens to the eye of death. Now the credulity that can pronounce 
such a production a fable or the fruit of chance, is immense. But 
this is the credulity of Infidelity ! 

And my hearers, are you not ready to confess with me that to 
believe all that one must who rejects the word of God, is a more 
difficult matter than to accept the creed of christianity without 
modification or abatement ? . 


III. He who rejects the christian religion, must give larger 
scope to his ending than he who believes it. There are insu- 
perable difficulties for him to explain. In the outset, he must 
account for the rapid propagation of christianity in its commence- 
ment. As an historical fact, I suppose no sane mind will ques- 
tion it. The historian, Gibbon, than whom no one could be more 
unlikely to admit anything favorable to christianity, concedes, in 
the 15th chapter of his “ Decline and Fall,” that the doctrines of 
Christ did make the most astonishing conquests over almost the 
entire world during the first three centuries, A.D. But he is 
not the only unwilling witness to the truth. Celsus, who wrote 
within 100 years after Paul, bears the most ample testimony to 
the authenticity and genuineness of christianity, and to its mar- 
vellous progress in subduing the opinions of men to its domin- 
ion. is writer, who was a most bitter enemy of Christ, par- 
ticularizes in his writings almost every prominent historical inci- 
dent of the New Testament, and never once intimates that they 
are not true. He speaks of the birth of our Saviour and the 
worship of the magi. The murder of the infants by Herod. 
The descent of the Spirit at Christ’s baptism. The temptation 
in the wilderness—the conversation with the woman of Samaria. 
He quotes from the sermon on the mount. He relates with mi- 
nuteness of detail the trial and crucifixion of Christ, the earth- 
— and unnatural darkness, and the appearance of the risen 

rd to Mary.* Such testimony as this would be strong from 
any writer, so near the time when all these things transpired. 
But how much stronger when coming from an avowed enemy of 
the whole christian scheme? Would Celsus have been likely to 
record such matters, militating as they did so powerfully against 


* Cave’s Primitive Christianity. 
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him, unless he had known that their denial would have destroyed all 
the confidence of the world in him as a credible historian? Coming 
from such a man, the significance of such admissions is y 
augmented, Besides he had abundart facilities for satisfying 
himself of the truth of what he recorded, aside from the simple 
New Testament narrative. He wasso near the advent of Christ, 
that he could not well be misled as to all the prominent facts of 
religion. From written accounts by various authors, as also from 
authentic tradition, he could gather all the data requisite for his 
deliberate opinion. And the only way he could counteract the 
influence of his records was by covering them over with the 
coarsest and most vulgar jests—a thing not uncommon in our day 
among those who are unable to fortify their hate of christianity 
by sound argument.* 

This, then, must be confessed by all, that during the first three 
centuries christianity had spread over the greater portion of the 
inhabited world. ‘ But,” says an objector, “ did not also Mahom- 
etanism make similar conquests ?” i reply,No. Not even sim- 
lar apr og For although millions were brought under the 
sway of the Koran, yet the means used were entirely different. 
Christianity made its appeals directly to the consciences and 
hearts of men. Mahometanism appealed to their superstition 
and sensuous nature. The one came in peace, and with mild 
and persuasive countenance said, “ Come unto me all you who 
are weary,” &c., the other came in the tramp of armies, “ breath- 
ing out slaughter,” with the clangor of steel and the shouts of 
fury. The one was zealous for purity and God; the other, for 
sensual gratification and man; the one pointed the way to holi- 
ness, and hence to heaven; the other said, “If you die in battle 
contending for the glory of Mahomet, you shall loll in endless 
luxury in the fields of Elysium.” No one who is at all acquaint- 
ed with the history of Mahometanism, will for a moment deny 
that in its beginning and continuance, it owes its propagation to 
the power of the sword—while christianity relies entirely upon 
the power of God in making effectual its truths upon the moral 
nature of his creatures. 

Look for a moment at the power of the Gospel over mind. It 
must be confessed that the p esl of Christ are in opposition 
to the natural passions and inclinations of men. They conflict 
with the general current and tenor of human prejudice and be- 
lief. And this must have been peculiarly so in an age when 
Grecian philosophy had so generally operated to exalt man’s con- 
ceptions of the essential goodness and purity of his own nature. 
But notwithstanding all this, christianity had free course among 
the nations, as it does this day. In the face of all this opposition, 
it found its way into all ranks and classes of men. Origen, in 





* Vide Trans, Anti-Bible Con., Hartford. 
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writing of this, says, “It is not so much to be wondered at that 
the eloquence and reason of philosophers should prevail on some 
very few persons. Butthat the mean and contemptible language 
of the Apostles should convert such multitudes from intemper- 
ance to sobriety, from injustice to fair-dealing, from cowardice to 
the highest constancy, yea, so great as to lay down their lives for 
the sake of virtue ; how can we but admire so divine a power as 
was seen in it.”* 

Lactantius, a christian writer, declares that no philosophy 
could do so much good in the world as christianity, because that 
was suited to all common capacities. Whether Jesus was pro- 
claimed on Mars Hill, or in Ephesus, or at Jerusalem to the 
gathered hosts at Pentecost, its conquests were alike sure. And 
so has it been until now. There is no order of mind, from the 
weakest and most uncultivated, to the mightiest and most refin- 
ed by education, in which Christ and his cross has not found a 
dwelling place. 

Bat beside the opposition of the natural heart to christianity, 
the powers of the State were early arrayed against it. The whole 
weight of government and example were thrown against all who 
professed attachment to Christ. And all evils were attributed to 
them. “They were looked upon as the pests of human society, 
as they were called the common enemies of mankind.” This, 


says Tertullian, was the common outcry, “ If the city be besieged, 
if agi. happen ill in the fields, in the garrison, in the 
’ 


islands, presently they cry out, ‘It is because of the christians!’ 
They conspire the ruin of good men, and thirst after the blood of 
the innocent, patronizing their hatred with this vain pretence, 
that the christians are the cause of all public misfortunes and 
calamities. If the Tiber overflows the walls, if the Nile do not 
as it is wont, overflow the fields, if the heaven do not keep its 
accustomed course, if an earthquake happen, or a famine or a 

estilence, presently the cry is, ‘ Away with the christians to the 
ions!’” Yes, my hearers, eloquently has it been said, “ Rome 
in the fullness of her power, when her standards were planted on 
every soil from the Humber to the Indus, Imperial Rome ! would 
trample out the dangerous principles that began to lurk in her 

alaces and whisper in her market place. And so she put forth 
1er giant arm and clutched the lawless dissenters from her pagan 
faith and cast them into the amphitheatre, a prey to wild beasts. 
And still into the dread arena broader and deeper ever flowed 
the living tide of martyrs to their doom, and bolder and londer 
in the ears of the wondering city swelled the triumphant death- 
song, proclaiming to the last the majesty of the christian’s God.” 
Now well inquires Bishop Stillingfleet, “Had it been possible 
for a cunningly devised fable or any mere contrivance of impos- 


— 





* Origen, quoted in Stillingfleet. 
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tors to have prevailed in the world, when the most potent and 
rn persons bent their whole wits and design for suppressing 
it 

I think we must see that a supposition like that in the face of 
facts is a most astounding absurdity. And yet he who rejects 
christianity must account for all these facts to which I have’al- 
Inded. And he can do it in no other way than by believing that 
all the success that has hitherto attended christianity has been 
the result of chance circumstances! He must give an explana- 
tion so surrounded with difficulties as to challenge the contempt 
of a world, that, with all its wickedness, is still conscious of its 
obligations to the Son of God. If there are mysteries in reli- 
gion, there are many more and greater for him who votes its de- 
struction. And if there are obscuring clouds sometimes flitting 
over the disk of the christian sun, then it is sure that he who ig- 
nores Christ and his cross, must move in a world whose sun 18 
suffering an intense and eternal eclipse. 


IV. I have spoken of christianity as a whole; but the credu- 
lity of infidelity will not be the less apparent if we consider its 
rejection of any single doctrine of the christian religion. 

1. The doctrine of the new birth. The christian receives 
christianity as the means of the moral renovation of mankind. 
The infidel rejects this notion and resolves all religion into the 
dictates of nature, making the rule of duty, the mandate of the 
passions. And yet who so blind as not to see that he alike with 
the believer must account for all the phenomena of spiritual re- 
generation in the world ? 

Let him commence if he please with the Hebrew law-giver, 
and tell us why he should leave the court of Egypt and all the 
luxuries of an oriental monarch, and volunteer under the hard- 
ships and ignominy which must hedge him about, and at length 
die on the summit of Pisgah in full view of the promised land ? 
Let the unbeliever explain to us the conversion of Saul of Tarsus 
into the meek and quiet disciple of Jesus. It was on his way to 
Damascus, whither he was going to persecute the people of God, 
that he was converted to Christ, according to the account of it 
which he gives to King Agrippa and Festus, the Roman gover- 
nor. Here was a man roleed in direct hostility to Christ, and 
taught to oppose his doctrines with all the force of his impetuous 
nature. He is suddenly arrested, and his whole character as- 
sumes an opposite tone and inclination. And Saul the persecu- 
tor terminates a long and glorious career of christian labor and 
faith, by martyrdom under the blood-thirsty Nero. Will the re- 
jector of the christian doctrine of Regeneration tell us how all 
this result was effected? Will he give a reasonable account of 
Paul’s radical change from Saul to Paul ? 

But this is not all. The world is full of instances alike inex- 
33 
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plicable on the supposition that this doctrine is not true. There 
is a man who has always lived under the influence of visible 
christianity ; and yet, until he is fifty years of age, he is regard- 
less of its claims upon his heart and life. He is intelligent, and 
yet proud of his own goodness and virtue. He reads the com- 
mandments, and yet he is profane; he sees God’s goodness and 
mercy, and yet is rebellious and impenitent, “ treasuring up 
wrath against the day of wrath.” But suddenly his thought is 
arrested and fixed upon higher interests and destinies; and at 
length his whole current of being is changed. Henceforth his 
life is the opposite of all it has ever been, and he dies resting on 
the bosom of Christ. Do you say this is a single case and may be 
accounted for on special grounds? I reply, the world is full of 
them ; and the picture I have drawn is tame compared with the 
reality. Now, how will the infidel explain all this? If it can 
be shown that one instance of the kind has ever been known, it 
will sufficiently establish the doctrine ; and the man who rejects 
it is bound to believe far more than he who receives it, as the 
operation of the power of God in turning the current of man’s 
natural will, and subduing all his warring and turbulent passions 
to the control of righteousness. He may say, as many do, this 
doctrine is all a “ myth,” and exists only in crazy and heated 
brains. But what avails all this? A myth is something to be 
believed ; and myths that should be adequate to all such results 
as I have alluded to, would require far greater credulity than the 
doctrine just as received by the Christian world. It is somewhat 
convenient, when facing a great truth that presses hard upon a 
man’s understanding, and yet offends his natural inclinations, it 
is sometimes convenient for him to thrust it aside as a myth or 
the device of a wicked priesthood. And this is often done. But 
the doctrines of Christ will not be disposed of by any such slight- 
of-hand. They have existed too long in the world, and have too 
tenacious a hold of human consciences to admit of any such an- 
nihilation. Men may take this doctrine of the spiritual birth, and 
putting it into the crucible of philosophy, may refine it by the 
most intense and glowing heat ; but it will come out like the holy 
trio from the furnace, untouched by the fires. They may take it 
through their sentimentalizing process until they reduce it toa 
mere sentiment; but it will reappear to human consciousness the 
same as Jesus declared to Nicodemus—* Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” And so long as the 
world stands, it will demand an explanation. The Christian says, 
it is that change in the soul, wrought by divine power, by which 
it is turned from sin to holiness, and “from the power of Satan 
unto God.” What does he say of it who rejects this view? And 
if he attributes it to human power, his position, is unsupported 
by facts or analogy ; if he shall ascribe it to philosophy, the diffi- 
culty is rather increased than diminished. Such “ professing 
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themselves to be wise become fools—they walk in darkness—all 
the foundations of the earth are out of course.” 


2. The rejection of the atonement will leave one in increased 
difficulties. It must be borne in mind that I am now speaking 
with reference to those who profess to receive the Scriptures as a 
divine revelation. The Christian has no difficulty respecting the 
doctrine of atonement. THowever much his mind may be troubled 
in investigating some other doctrines of his faith, he has no trou- 
ble with this his cardinal truth. He believes that by sin man has 
alienated himself from his Maker, and can in no way heal the 
breach he has voluntarily made in the holy law of God, or render 
satisfaction for the offence he has given to divine justice. He be- 
lieves that God has sent his Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
who, by his death, has made atonement for sin; and God now 
accepts all who renounce their sins, and come, through Christ, to 
him. The believer receives the plain unvarished statement of 
the Scriptures with reference to the doctrine of atonement, that, 
sinners as we are, “In Christ we have not only deliverance 
from wrath, but a divine righteousness wrought out for us. Hav- 
ing no good works of our own, by believing we take to ourselves 
the work of God, his own fulfilment of his own law, a righteous- 
ness which shall last for ever, when all the visible heavens shall 
be swept away, and the earth shall sink amidst the ascending 
and brightening changes of creation.”* Now, what will he do 
who rejects this Scripture doctrine? Here this book is full of it! 
and he who has read it without a theory to support, and yet has 
failed to see the doctrine of vicarious atonement, displays an al- 
most incredible amount of blindness or carelessness. It is the 
professed object of the Scriptures to reveal Christ as the great 
atoning sacrifice. And if this be denied, upon what principle are 
we to explain the numerous passages in the Old Testament, and 
the Pauline and other epistles, minutely describing and definin 
it? Even most bitter opponents of the doctrine admit that it 
cannot be expunged from Paul’s writings without affecting their 
— But then they avoid all difficulty by denying the 

ivine authority of all those parts of Scripture which affirm the 
doctrine. Most of these writers are shrewd enough to see that if 
they receive the Scriptures, and deny atonement, they impose new 
burdens _ their credulity, and pierce themselves through with 
many fresh difficulties. Men are everywhere, and under all cir- 
cumstances, conscious of their need of atonement. Why does the 
victim’s blood spirt from beneath the ponderous wheels of Jug- 
gernaut? Why do the cries of the suffering mendicant of 
thirty years rend the air of India? Why does the devotee of 
Brahma or Vishnu tear and cut his quivering flesh? All this 
means something. We say that it is evidence of the felt neces- 





* Douglass’ Truths of Religion. 
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sity of atonement pressing upon the sinful heart, and accusing 
conscience of man, in every age and clime, since the forfeit 
ure of Paradise. What says the Infidel? He must believe it all 
a delusion or a farce. I leave him to settle the matter as best he 
may. One thing however, I think he must admit, that men are 
not very apt to groan under such intolerable burdens, self-imposed, 


nor do penance where no guilt has been incurred to be washed 
away. 


3. The rejection of the doctrine of future punishment im- 
poses a double tax upon human credulity. This is a doctrine 
pervading the very texture of Scripture, and, as I have said with 
reference to the atonement, most of those who reject future 
punishment deny the validity of inspiration. Theodore Parker, 
whose authority as a scholar and infidel, stands above suspicion, 
says, “I am willing to admit that Jesus taught the doctrine of 
future and eternal punishment for the incorrigible sinner ;” but, 
he adds, like a consistent man, “Jesus did not always teach 
truly.” But he who denies the doctrine in question and yet 
acknowledges the Bible as God’s word, must tell us (1,) Why God 
should ever permit so many passages in his word which at least 
seem to nad ge the punishment of the wicked after the close of 
this life? He must tell us why God ever speaks of the vindica- 
tion of his justice upon the heads of the finally impenitent? He 
must, of course, believe that all these are random passages, and 
mean less than nothing—apparently allowed merely for the an- 
noyance of sinful and rebellious man. 

. (2.) He must tell us why the analogy appears so striking be- 
tween the present economy of divine government and the doc- 
trine he rejects—Why does God punish at all? Why compel 
his creatures to suffer the most excruciating tortures in this life, 
poverty, sickness, oppression and death? How does this consist 
with his paternal character? Am I told that only those suffer 
who sin, and their suffering is proportioned to their crime? Then 
why, I ask, such marked inequality in the divine dealings? We 
often see those whose lives are most corrupt, passing the most 
unstricken through life, while the virtuous and good are the vic- 
tims of affliction and wrong. On the ground of infidelity I 
must inquire, where all these wrongs shall be rectified, and jus- 
tice meted ont ? 

(3.) Why all these spoken and unspoken fears of that myste- 
rious “something after death?” Why do men trouble them- 
selves about that which has no foundation? If there be no 
ground for fear, why is the preacher ever accused of appealing 
to the fears of his hearers, and why are these appeals ever effec- 
tual in arousing fear? Why does hell sound so wnpiomenty if 

‘an 


there be no hell? Intelligent men are not often terrified by 
- cies or fantacies. : 
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Now the rejector of this doctrine must crucify his understand- 
ing before he can explain away the announcements of Scripture, 
and his credulity must be sufficiently expansive to affirm that 
the great portion of the human race have been, and are still 
laboring under a kind of mental hallucination, and that hell 
exists only in the brains of fools or madmen. 

I think I have shown that Infidelity is more credulous than 
Christianity. In coming to this conclusion, I am not conscious 
of having been designedly unfair, or of having used specious 
methods of reasoning. In concluding, I remark, (1,) He who 
demolishes the whole or any part of the Christian faith, ought to 
anticipate and provide against the results of his act. It is com- 
paratively an easy thing to pull down a fair structure, but not so 
easy to construct one. It is no great work to take away life, but 
who can give it? Well hath the master poet reasoned in the 


person of the Moor, as he with light in hand stands debating the 
murder of his wife, 


“Put out the light, and then put out the light, 
If I quench thee thou flaming minister, 
I can again thy former light restore 
Should I repent me; But once put out thine, 
Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where’s the Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. When I have plucked thy rose 
I cannot give it vital growth again, . 
It needs must wither.”* 

You can crush the life out of the little insect that crawls at 
your feet; but only God can raise it to life again. So you can 
sweep away the precious doctrines of religion and laugh their 
author to scorn, but “ what will you do in the end thereof?” If 
you demolish who will reconstruct? If you kill, who will make 
alive? And if Christ fails you, who will come to your rescue 
from irretrievable ruin ¢ 

(2.) He who rejects the Christian religion ought to substitute 
something better in its place. I have said before that infidelity, 
so far as it has any system, is a system of negations. It denies 
every thing and establishes nothing. I think this is undeniably 
the prevailing characteristic of all forms of unbelief. Now I 
ask, is it wise—is it benevolent or merciful to reject the creed 
of Christendom and give no reasonable and satisfying substitute 
in its place? Is he a wise man who destroys all his means of 
defence and protection in the midst of enemies, with no —_ of se- 
curing the use of others more potent and effectual ? Who will say it? 
But what less than this does he do, who demolishes the defences of 
Christian faith, and takes the leap of death in the dark. It is 
easy to talk lightly of religion and its hopes when in the gala 
day of life. I know that strong-minded men and trifling youth 


* Othello, act v. 8. 2. 
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can flippantly dispense a joke upon piety, and use the flexibili- 
ties of speech in contemning its author. But I have yet to learn 
that the presence and supports of faith in Christ can be lightly 
diepenset with in the room where the mortal is lost in the im- 
mortal, and the temporal vanishes away before the eternal. That 
is generally a place where the honesty and sincerity of men ap- 
pear. There unbelief will not answer. The soul demands some- 
thing positive and sure. If any of my hearers are disposed to 
risk an exit from this scene of things, resting upon an apology 
for the Christian religion, I wish here faithfully to caution them 
against venturing their souls at the judgment-seat with a less per- 
fect covering than the Righteousness of the Lamb of God who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost. 


ann en eee 


DOCTRINE THE BASIS OF PRACTICE. 


Tue present age is said to be eminently practical, discarding 
theory and — ation, and estimating everything according to 
its utility. This doubtless is a characteristic of a desirable na- 


ture. But as it regards religion, may not a mistake be appre- 
hended in respect to utility, that of following what is only imagin- 


ed to be practical, and losing sight of the importance of what is 
doctrinal and fundamental to all duty ;—that in an excited at- 
tention to schemes and measures and results, the teachers of reli- 
om should become diminutive in their knowledge of “the faith- 
ul word?” The religion of Christ is, indeed, and ought to be a 

ractical thing ; and all christians must be practical men. But 
if things are considered as practical according to their power to 

roduce effects, what is so practical, what has ever exerted such 
influence on the human mind, or effected such changes and move- 
ments in the moral world, as “the doctrines of grace?” These 
doctrines are the grand secret of all the energy of tne christian 
faith. They cannot be dispensed with ; they cannot be neglected 
or obscured; they cannot be made to occupy a secondary place 
in the minds of men, without detriment and ultimate extinction 
to every religious interest. They must be the light of all mea- 
sures, the soul of all preaching, the stimulus and guide of all zeal, 
the antidote to all confusion and wild disorder, the stability and 
growth of all piety. 

It may be possible to discuss the doctrinal truths of the Gospel 
too exclusively, or too abstractly, but it is impossible to over-esti- 
mate their practical importance. The efficiency of the pulpit 
must ever depend under God upon its faithful exhibition of these 
truths. Those pulpits which disown, obscure, or long disuse 
them, will always witness an unsound and declining state of reli- 
gion. Preach the preceptive part of religion ever so abundantly 
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and eloquently, it has no force or significancy apart from the doc- 
trinal. The doctrines are the reasons of the precepts; they are 
the great facts upon which the precepts are founded. Without 
the doctrines the motives of the Gospel have no existence. Its 
appeals, its promises, its warnings, have no meaning. The Uni- 
tarian does away the divinity of Christ, and the fact of an atone- 
ment. Hence, in his scheme, there is no ground to trust in Christ 
as a Saviour, nor any peculiar reason for exalted love to him. The 
Universalist denies a future retribution to the wicked. Hence 
threatenings, invitations, commands, conditions, eng: against 
a doom which has no existence, promises of a state of blessedness 
as certain without conditions as with ;—all these, as motives, sig- 
nify nothing. Paul preaching the great doctrines of retribution 
and an atonement, derives from them the most weighty motives 
to holy obedience. ‘“ For,” says he, “ we must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ, that every one may receive the thi 
done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad. Knowing, therefore, the terror of the Lord, we persuade 
men.” And again, “ The love of Christ constraineth us, because 
we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead; and 
that he died for all, that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him which died for them, and rose 
again.” But how entirely are these motives, “the terror of the 
Lord,” our final Judge, and “the love of Christ,” our only Sa- 
viour, done away in the systems alluded to: they remove the 
doctrines of the Gospel and thus destroy its force. 

The doctrines of the Gospel too, furnish the only foundation for 
all right affections of heart. What foundation is there for true 
christian Awmility, for instance, in the mind of one who is unin- 
structed as to the fact and the extent of his own sinfulnese ; who 
is not made to know that in him, that is, in his flesh, dwelleth no 
= thing—that the carnal mind is enmity against God, and the 

eart deceitful above all things and desperately wicked? He ne- 
ver will be a truly penitent and humble man, till he is prepared 
for it by the doctrine of human depravity, but will be a Prats 
— God that he is not as other men are, or like the young 
man, asking what he lacks yet. What foundation is there for 
faith, hope, love, submission, patience, zeal, but in those enlight- 
ening, subduing, inspiring ¢ruths, which alone can justify or pro- 
duce such affections? Precepts alone, exhortations alone, “ mea- 
sures” alone, whether new or old, which in late years have been 
so much the subject of contention, will be wholly destitute of 
power, unless the preacher gives prominence and force to those 
_ truths which constitute the peculiarity of “the faith once 

elivered to the saints,”—which respect the sovereignty of God, 
the unholiness, accountability, and eternal destinies of. man, the 
mediation of Christ, the necessity of regeneration, faith, and re- 
pentance, and divine forgiveness through a divine Redeemer. 
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These truths are “the sword of the Spirit ;” they are “ the fire 
and the hammer which breaketh in pieces the flinty rock ;” and 
without them preaching is vain. Without them the eloquence of 
Chalmers, as he himself so impressively told the world, may ex- 
pand itself for twelve years, without effect. 

His emphatic language upon this subject is, “ I could expatiate 
on the meanness of dishonesty, on the villainy of falsehood, on 
the age arts of calumny, on all those deformities of char- 
acter which awaken indignation against the pests and disturebers 
of human society. Now could I upon the strength of these ex- 

tulations, have got the thief to give up his stealing, and the 

r his deviations from truth,—it never occurred to me that all 
this might have been done, and yet the soul of every hearer have 
remained in full alienation from God,—as destitute of the essence 
of religious principle as ever. But the interesting fact is, that 
during the whole of that period, in which I made no attempt 
against the enmity of the carnal mind to God, I certainly did 
press the reformations of honor, and truth, and integrity, among 
| people, but I never once heard of any such reformations bein 

ected. I am not sensible that all the vehemence with which 
urged the virtues and proprieties of social life, had the weight of 
a feather on the moral hebits of my parishoners.” And the ex- 

rience of this eminent preacher is so distant from novelty that 
it only goes to support a sentiment which accords with universal 
facts, that belief affects practice, and consequently doctrinal is 
the best practical preaching. 

The Puritans firmly believed and clearly exhibited the doctrines 
of grace, and consequently, as President Porter observed, “ there 
was an awful contrast between their morality and that of those 
who rejected the evangelical system.” So obvious is the reform- 
ing influence of this system, that even infidel writers do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that those who “ hold the doctrines of grace” have 
less apparent conformity to the world, and more of a principle of 
real religion than the advocates of mere preceptive christianity ; 
and, moreover, that they who, from a principle of religion, 
ascribe more to God and less to man than others, cave the greatest 
elevation of piety. 





